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SOME OF MEANS “f0 BE USED IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


A TEA asked a boy, “‘ What do you intend to be?” 
He replie strive to be a man.” ‘This answer embod- 
ies the true idea of education — moral, physical, and intellectual. 
The prevalent errors upon education have mostly sprung from 


forgetting that the ultimate design of all education is, to make 
men, in the highest sense of the term,—men pure in heart, strong 
in mind, healthy in body, yw rulers, obedient as subjects. 
The rough diamond is a it is valueless till polished ; 
and the unskilful workman b it of its charms. It is so 
with the mind. Every man has a life to live, he is a free agent, 
and almost wholly does it depend on his education, whether 
that life be honorable to himself and useful to his race, or dis- 
graceful and injurious to both. The three natures of man, 
moral, physical, and intellectual, must be educated in due pro- 
portion. What the due proportion is to each, must be deter- 
mined by his character, station, and prospects ; the condition of 
his country, and the characteristics of his age. Moral educa- 
tion without intellectual makes man a bigoted fanatic ; educat- 
ing intellectually, and not morally, is giving swords to mad- 
men ; for knowledge is power to cwrse as well as to bless. Mere 
physical education equalizes men and brutes. No physical edu- 
cation renders almost valueless both moral and intellectual. 
Greece and Rome perished through neglect of moral education. 


The darkness of the Middle Ages was produced by the neglect 


of intellectual education. The lives of thousands have paid 

forfeit to their neglect of physical education. It is primarily 

the province of the parent and theologian to attend to the phys- 

ical and moral education of the child, and to the professional 

teacher to the intellectual. But so intimately are the three 
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great branches connected that one cannot progress without 
materially affecting the other two. ‘To theorize, therefore, upon 
one branch, without considering the influence of the others, is 
a folly equal to that of the mariner who should provide for 
himself only the hull of the ship, and expect to navigate the 
ocean without sails or mast. e consider, therefore, that the 
highest desirable degree of intellectual education which, with 
the least encroachment upon the province of moral and physical 
education, best disciplines the mind and stores it with useful 
knowledge. ‘We suggest, as the first means, appeals to duty 
and conscience. ‘The student should be taught to feel that the 
improvement of his mind is a duty which he owes to himself, 
his teacher, his country, his parentsyhis God ; that it is a sacred 
obligation, and hereafter he must render an account of the 
improvement or the neglect of the advantages he enjoys. The 
question, what is duty ¢ stares every man in e; and con- 
science, with its “ thousand several tongues to find 
out the answer and follow on. The youn 

too young for this al ; “ For reason and 

cident powers, and cotemporaneous in their origm. 

few exceptions will the heart of a youth, unseared by the hard- 
ening scenes of life, quickly respond to the appeal to duty and 
conscience. ‘This means interferes not with moral or physical 
education, but on the con e first appeal to be made 
there. For conscience an hile they require a high 
degree of study, at the same ter from that End of study 
which would injure the moral character, and from that mode, 
which would destroy the constitution. It makes the man good, 
at the same time it makes him great. It is a pure motive, 
always safe, liable neither to excess nor perversion. It is the 
only means to which there is no objection; and, were not 
human nature depraved, it would be the only appeal needful in 
changing the boy into the man. 

Again, appeals to curiosity, or the innate love of knowledge, 
should be frequently made. Curie-ity is emphatically a uni- 
versal faculty. Every human being, whatever be his condition, 
is led by it. Curiosity concerns itself with all things. It wan- 
ders through the material world, the intellectual, the moral, the 
civil. It feels for the hidden things of earth, and prys into the 
arcana of heaven. The past, the present and the future, are 
alike tributaries to its ravenous appetite. This same faculty, 
which causes the child to break his rattle and examine its con- 
tents, caused Bacon and Newton and hosts of others to devote 
their lives to scientific investigation. Curiosity is a powerful 
agent for good when well directed, for evil when abused. Like 
every blessing, it is often perverted, and evil results. But 
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judiciously applied, it has discovered for the world America ; 
it has invented the steam engine ; it has unveiled the secrets 
of the heavenly system; in fact, it is curiosity that has given 
to us the most important discoveries and wonderful inventions 
in every branch of human investigation. Appeals to it in intel- 
lectual education are too frequently neglected, and the child 
perverts it until it becomes a curse instead of a blessing. Let 
curiosity be fully awakened upon any subject appropriate to 
youth, and all the powers of the mind will cheerfully be put in 
requisition to satisfy it. One idea obtained and fully under- 
stood by the child is the seed from which a thousand spring. 
Appeals to curiosity are generally safe. Occasionally it excites 
to over-action and excessive study, and thus weakens the bodily 
energies. But this is a physical, rather than a moral evil, and 
but little to be feared in our schools. Curiosity, however, often 
divides the tion, and by resting satisfied with superficial 
views prev, highest intellectual culture. ‘There is dan- 
ger lest, i ting to render study attractive, we should also 
make it too , and thus defeat the first object of education — 
mental discipline. Providence has ordained labor and toil as 
the price of all valuable acquisition. We indeed admire the 
bursts of genius. Yet what can mere genius do? The men of 
real, lasting influence, whether geniuses or not, have always 
been hard students. Stu be labor, not children’s play. 
Difficulties must be met uered, or the mind will lose 
its elastic energies, becom e mirror, which reflects only 
the rays which fall upon it, and be unprepared to meet the 
rude rebuffs of the world. Much judgment, therefore, is here 
requisite in the teacher. Excite in the scholar a desire to 
know ; give him the means of solving the difficulties ; show him 
the road, but do not travel it for him. 

Above all, the child should be taught to think. A distin- 
guished patriot on his dying bed being asked, what message 
he would send to his absent son, replied, “ Think ! think ! 
think!” All opinions which men give in conversation are 
unwittingly the result of some previous reflection. He who 
never thinks, speaks words, not thoughts ; he may indeed quote, 
but he never originates. The only available knowledge obtainec 
in education is that which becomes our own. No thought is 
really valuable to us, until we have reflected upon it ; made it 
a part of ourselves ; clothed it with our own individuality. Now 
the scholar, instead of being made to think, is too frequently 
allowed to trust simply to the ipse dia:t of the book ; to com- 
mit to memory isolated facts without classification, and to learn 
the mechanical part without the rationale of mathematical pro- 
cesses. The why and wherefore are often entirely neglected ; 
and, does a practical question arise “which was not in my 
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book,” the scholar is as ignorant of the answer and the way to 
find the answer as the veriest dunce. Not being taught to 
think, the scholar soon considers study a mere task, and the 
Yankee question, ‘‘ How much money can be made by it?” 
soon comes in to prevent protracted effort. Every thing now is 
done ina hurry. The child imbibes the spirit of those around 
him. Unless he can learn quickly, he wishes not to learn at 
all. Once the student was expected to do the labor, and the 
tutor to assist ; but now the scholar is the king, and the teacher 
must even learn from him. Education is now expected to go 
by steam. Our colleges, academies, and common schools, are 
considered so many mills, at which an indefinite amount of 
knowledge is daily to be ground out and distributed indiscrim- 
inately to all applicants. Does the pupil graduate a dunce, the 
teacher is the packhorse to be loaded with the blame. ‘The 
characteristic speculation of the Yankee extends even to edu- 






cation. He wishes to get it cheap, to driv bargain 
even with nature herself. There is so much ery, and so 
many humbug professors, that we may soon see among 


our advertisements, ‘‘ Children taught every thing in six lessons 
of one hour each.” In this state of things, the teacher stands 
alone ; the only efficient antagonist. He, too, sometimes yields 
to public opinion, and attempts to pour into the infant mind the 
rich stores of knowledge whi obtained by a long course 
of intense application. But soon find it is like expect- 
ing the rivulet to contain banks the waters of the 
river. And, when the knowledge of the mature scholar has 
sometimes been crowded into the unexpanded mind of the child, 
it becomes there a useless chaos of ideas; for mental discipline 
is wanting to classify and direct. Then isthe mind like a bar- 
rel of frozen water — brimful, but not a drop will run out. 
The conscientious teacher will rise above these radical views. 
He will teach the scholar how to think and originate ; how to 
study, and classify knowledge. He will not let the pupil run 
round the hill of science, but will slowly lead him up its steep 
paths, while the treasures which one ascent affords, pay the 
traveller for his labor and incite him to surmount the next. 
Let neither teacher nor scholar confine himself to the mummery 
of set question and answer. Let the scholar accustom himself 
both to analysis and synthesis. Let each recitation be more or 
less a familiar lecture. Let both teacher and scholar propound 
practical questions, to be answered at the moment} or at a future 
recitation, when the scholar shall have thought out the answer, 
or consulted other than the text-book. The task of the teacher 
is indeed arduous. But who does not feel himself rewarded, as 
he daily sees the mind unfold, and sometimes is permitted almost 
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literally to read, “‘ Eureka, Eureka,” in the beaming eye of the 
enthusiastic scholar, before whom a new truth has just unveiled 
itself. 

Again, appeals may be made to the advantages of knowledge, 
with reference both to the usefulness and happiness of the pos- 
sessor. The thousand ways in which knowledge is power may 
be presented to the pupil with beneficial effect. The instinc- 
tive love of happiness, will prompt to action him who realizes the 
increased enjoyments which mental discipline and intellectual 
acquirements afford their possessor. Appeals to self-love are, 
indeed, usually injurious to moral culture ; but here no danger 
is to be apprehended. The happiness which education gives, 
may be a universal happiness. For knowledge, unlike matter, 
may be imparted to the whole world, and the giver remain rich 
as before. 

Again, the deeds, thoughts, and whole lives, of truly great 
men should be made familiar to the student as examples. 
There is —e’ generous impulse in every mind to rev- 
erence greatnéss of soul and admire rectitude of conduct where- 
ever discovered. Man, too, is an imitative being, and whom he 
admires he will copy. ‘The possessor of true greatness will be 
a model for all who know him. 

Appeals to the natural affections, or the desire which all have 


to please parents and frien often made with success when 
all others fail. For the ’s tear will melt the hardest 
heart, and the father’s prid the idlest mind. 


The subject of education is so intrinsically vast that few rules 
of universal application can be given respecting it. In the wide 
dwelling-place which God has given to man, no two beings can 
be found exactly alike ; and in the details of life, each requires 
a distinct inducement. Constitutional differences, domestic in- 
fluences, and previous education, combine to render the school- 
room a receptacle of heterogeneous beings. Each school, too, 
differs from every other. ‘The teacher alone can understand 
the good and evil which is there at work, and the influences 
which will harmonize these minds, cause the child to know hin- 
self, realize his ignorance, aspire to improvement, educate him- 
self, in fact, become a man, prepared to act his part well in 
life’s great drama. In government, rules should be few, but 
strictly observed. Punishment is effectual according to its cer- 
tainty, not its séverity. Consider the pupil as a friend ; yes, 
as an own child. View him as one preparing for eternity as 
well as for time. 

Man is an imitative being, and the teacher must beware lest 
his example be evil rather than good. The mind of the child, 
undisciplined in separating the precept from the holder of the 
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precept, is more likely to be influenced by the practice than 
the preaching. Classifying and generalizing should take place, 
to a certain extent, in all schools; yet we ought also to study 
individuals, and mark their varied developments. A knowl- 
edge of human nature (to none more useful than to the teach- 
er) is gained by studying the individual, not the species; by 
perceptions of particular men, not by reflections upon man in 
the abstract. The teacher should also study individuals in 
order to find out each child’s forte and direct it aright, remem- 
bering Linneus and Dryden were considered dunces, and New- 
ton and Barrow almost fools, until their native genius burst the 
chains with which false education had bound them, and showed 
them to the world as they were. 

Principles must be investigated, not merely facts committed 
tomemory. ‘The scholar should feel his ignorance as well as 
his knowledge. For he only who knows how little he knows, 
knows any thing. ‘ A little learning is a dangerous thing ;”’ a 
proverb no less true than trite. Slow and sure wim the race ; 
precocious minds seldom obtaineminence. The object of educa- 
tion is not so much to get knowledge, as to prepare the mind to 
grapple with the difficulties of life, just as we sharpen tools in 
the mechanic arts. The poet says, “ teach the young idea how 
to shoot.” Study, for mere temporary purpose, produces the 
dwarf in science ; study, for &: effect, the intellectual 






giant. Hot-iiouse plants are i beautiful, but they soon 
wither. Jonah’s gourd grew in , but it perished in the first 
night. Superficial education may appear well for alittle while, 
but it will betray its possessor in the first dark hour. It takes 
years for the body to reach maturity. Does the mind require 
less? ‘* Make haste slowly,” “‘ Non multa sed multum,’” are 
maxims for the schoolroom. The scholar who in any study is 
dragged along farther than he can understand, finds himself in 
an enemy’s country, with foes behind as well as before. He 
cannot progress, nor even retrace his steps. He is imprisoned 
in the dark dungeons of ignorance. 

Says Alfieri, ‘‘ Learned men are they who have committed 
to memory other men’s thoughts,” — a definition often too true. 
Says Shakespeare, 


“ Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be deep searched with saucy ‘looks, 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority from others’ books.” 


It is not sufficient to swallow books, or even commit them to 
memory. Words are not wanted, but ideas; or rather the 
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power of originating ideas. We want not bookworms, but men. 
Memorizing makes the former, discipline, or rather culture, 
makes the latter. Finally, the universal desideratum in all 
education is, to learn how to think. 





THE PERCEPTIVE AND REFLECTIVE FACULTIES. 


The Perceptive Faculties are developed sooner than the 
Reflective. Children learn more by observing than by reflect- 
ing; sooner by experiment than by theory; and therefore 
illustrations drawn from things, visible objects, will have more 
effect upon the youthful mind than the clearest mathematical 

roof. 

. Indeed, intellectual education concerns itself chiefly with the 
developement of the reflective faculties; for the perceptive 
develope themselves, and merely take their direction from the 
developement or want of developement of the reflective; or 
rather, I should say, man is so constituted that, whether placed 
upon the island or in the midst of the city, the objects of nature 
and art will act upon the senses, and thereby cause a devel- 
opement of the perceptive faculties. Nothing can prevent 
their developement but dark, solitary imprisonment, precluding 
all action of the senses. Education or no education, as we 
commonly understand the has no effect in causing or pre- 
venting this developement, nly in directing as to the mode 
of developement. Thus the perceptive faculties of the unedu- 
cated man may be fully developed and always at work, but 
only on objects of sense. The uneducated may travel side by 
side with the educated — will perceive as many, probably more 
things, than his companion, but of a different class. He will 
tell only, on his return, of particular horses, or coaches, or styles 
of harnesses, the odd mode of dress, the strange kind of food ; 
and in such details is always ready with a story of personal 
adventure. His perceptive faculties were fully developed and 
always at work. But since the reflective were undeveloped, 
and did not come in to generalize, classify, and direct in the 
selection of facts, the things observed were of a character not 
calculated to afford food to the reflective faculties, but were 
mere perceptions, peculiar to themselves, and such as are daily 
exemplified to us in the conversation of the talkative, uneasy, 
uneducated man. The gossip is the legitimate production of 
the exclusive developement of the perceptive faculties. 

Whilst, therefore, we must as teachers, do our part in the 
education of children indirectly through the perceptive facul- 
ties, we must never forget that it is the developement of the 
reflective, that makes the educated man. 
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A few years ago a new educational theory was put in practice. 
Infant schools sprang up on all sides, and ‘‘ The Infant Philoso- 
phy,” “ Infant Astronomy,” and the “Infant every thing,” 
sprang up as accompaniments ; and soon the little child of four 
years old with magic lore discoursed most eloquently upon the 
mysteries of all Natural Science. Visitors, in amazement at 
the knowledge of these little twattling prodigies, predicted a 
generation of mighty minds, such as the world hal never yet 
seen. That generation, however, has reached the prime of its 
manhood without displaying any of those extraordinary powers 
which its youth promised, and the deceptive Infant School has 
perished,— a total failure. 

The examination of the Infant School seemed indeed won- 
derful. According to previous systems of education, adults 
could not answer the questions as did these infants without 
much other knowledge, and much deep reflection. Men there- 
fore thought these infant ginds had the maturity of adult 
years. Of two wonders, they thought it less strange that the 
infant mind should been he subjects requirmg so deep 
reflection, than that understanding shine a them they 
should talk thus learnedly. But it seems to me the anomaly 
may be easily accounted for, and be useful in showing to us 
how early the perceptive faculties are developed, and how 
versatile they are in their action. Here those ideas, which 
were properly the object of themeflective faculties alone, were 
diluted, explained, illustrated, atid compared, until they came 
within the reach of the perceptive faculties ; were received by 
the child merely as perceptions, like objects of sense, and were 
thus understood and talked of by him. 

Principles were not received by the mind, but only illustrations 
memorized: Abstraction and generalization had no place here. 
Particulars, in contradistinction from generals, were all the 
mind could grasp. While the very fact that the reflective 
powers did not come in to arrest the action of the perceptive, 
causing doubts to arise, seeking reasons, arranging and ayes: 
ing facts, and thereby requiring time for thought, was really 
advantageous in this show of knowledge ; for readiness in reply 
pleases rather than thoughtfulness. 

The hearer of the pupil’s examination not having witnessed the 
diluting process,— having received these ideas himself through 
the reflective faculties, and not noticing, among the many cor- 
rect answers of the pupil, the occasional nonsensical reply 
(which really showed his complete ignorance of the whole 
matter),— supposed the child understood the subject as he 
himself did, was therefore misled in reference to the discipline 
of the child’s reflective powers; and, naturally enough, was 
astonished at his display of learning. 
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There was, however, soon a cessation in this apparent pro- 
gress of the child. For, to a limited extent only, could the 
perceptive faculties be made hypocritically to usurp the prov- 
mce of the reflective ; and the child in due time received, as 
did his father before him, through the only legitimate powers 
by which they could be received, those ideas, about and 
around which he had often talked, but of which he had had no 
knowledge. 

I do not know that any injury was done to the developement 
of the perceptive faculties by this method of education; for 
they were perhaps as well exercised thus as upon objects of 
sense alone— that is upon objects used in their primary signi- 
fication, and not as the signs of ideas. But certainly it was 
lost labor, for there could be no gain. It was, however, injuri- 
ous upon the mind generally, by its deceptive feature, causing 
both parent and child to form a wrong estimate of the amount 
and character of the pupil’s knowledge. ‘Thus the flattered 
parent urged on the child in the same mode of procedure ; 
while the pupil, either deceiving himself with the idea that he 
was a learned scholar, grew up a conceited chatterer upon all 
subjects without understanding any, or, on the other hand, 


bursting the fetters which had bound his mind, slowly unde- , 


ceiving himself and realizing how vague were all his ideas, 
painfully unlearning what he had been for years committing, 
in spite of the trammels which surrounded him, made himself 
what nature designed him to be —a true man. 

Would that this system had fallen into disuse when the fail- 
ure of the “* Infant School ” demonstrated its absurdity! But 
the spirit of the age favors it; its effects are not so plainly 
detected in adults as in young children; the pride of parent 
and teacher is gratified by the ready reply of the pupil, his 
varied knowledge, and his ease and. familiarity in talking about 
learned subjects ;—all these combine to prevent its banishment 
from our academies and common schools. 

The opposite extreme of committing to memory words without 
any explanation is, of the two, to be preferred; for then the 
fact or the statement of the principle remains, and after reflec- 
tion will explain them. In this extreme the fact is never 
remembered, and an incorrect or vague idea takes the place of 
the true one, and deceives the holder into the supposition that 
he understands the whole subject. There is no thought in 
either extreme ; and therefore, so far as discipline is concerned, 
no value. 

The happy medium is as valuable as it is difficult to find. 
Ideas must be presented to the child beyond his comprehension, 
otherwise the reflective faculties have no stimulus to action; 
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but not too complex, for then these undisciplined faculties have 
no power to act, and the memory alone is exercised. Many 
abstruse points must be explained and familiarly illustrated ; 
but care must be taken lest they be so illustrated as to be 
received only as perceptions, and thus fail of their legitimate 
effect. 

This method may indeed be useful in one branch of educa- 
tion — instruction,— the giving to the pupil information with 
reference to some kinds of knowledge. Yet we must bear in 
mind that nine tenths of the things learned at school are soon 
forgotten, are of little practical benefit, and seldom made use 
of by the pupil in the common transactions of life. Principles 
are extensive in their application, comprehending an infinitude 
of relations — the species of fact useful in practical life. He, 
therefore, who remembers and understands principles, has ever 
at command, in small compass, thousands of things, — many 
more than the memory could ever contain. Indeed it matters 
not so much what we learn, as how we learn. The learned, 
is far inferior to the disciplined mind. 

This method may make the glib talker, for the perceptive 
powers act quickly, and the result of their action is easily 
expressed. But the reflective require time both for action and 
expression. But since, in this hurrying age, stopping to think 
cannot be endured, the recitation of the scholar and the exam- 
ination of the school where the perceptive faculties have been 
chiefly appealed to, is frequently overrated, while that of the 
pupil or school where the reflective faculties have been disci- 
plined, is frequently as much underrated. This extreme makes 
the superficial scholar, is as deceitful as it is flattering, and 
should be especially guarded against by the teacher. For 
though it may be pleasanter and far easier for us thus to teach, 
the well-being of those entrusted to our care should be our only 
object. 





AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM OF THE PRESENT AGE. 


FROM A LECTURE BY PROFESSOR STOY. 


I will lead you at once into the midst of the subject of Educa- 
tion, that is to say, into the questions agitated on this field ; for 
on all sides there is agitation and commotion. Are we surprised 
at this? No; it is a necessary condition ; it has been so from 
the remotest times. The ideal of every age is the ideal of its 
youthful education, and hope sees in youth the promise of her 
fulfilment. The giant-forms which accomplish the restoration of 
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the arts and sciences, the reformation, the revolution, — they 
entered upon their career within the narrow limits of the school- 
room, there learned to destroy walls or to build them up, to 
throw down pillars of support or to erect them. And in our 
own time, in which an agitated ocean is dashing against rugged 
cliffs, can the educator carelessly float upon a smooth unrippled 
tide? From the busy hum of commerce, from the halls of 
statesmen and from the pulpits of theologians, so many questions 
are constantly going forth, addressed to the educator, all de- 
manding replies, that I perform but a small portion of the 
task if I apply myself to the consideration of a single one of 
the problems proposed. 

The Scnoor has always had, shall we call it the good or bad 
luck, to be subjected most easily and most quickly to the in- 
fluences of the age ; more so than a family, more so than the life 
of grown-up persons. It has the difficult task of maintaining 
the independence of its educational principles. _Rationalists 
and orthodox, reformers and reactionists, republicans and des- 
potists, in short, parties of all kinds, turn in the first place to the 
school, and demand that thezr spirit and no other shall be dissemi- 
nated. The case is the same in a more general point of view. 
Consider the present state of civilization, the enormous activity in 
every branch of human industry, in science and art, in trade 
and manufactures. New worlds are laid open to the spiritual 
as to the physical eye; man begins to find himself at home in 
the most distant spaces of the heavenly vault as well as at the 
sources of the Amazon. From the North pole and from the 
South, reports come crowding upon us; the riches of creation 
are spread out before our-wondering eyes, and the microscope 
lays bare the most hidden mysteries of nature. From the 
daguerreotype and chemical matches up to the steam power- 
press and atmospheric railroad, what an endless catalogue of 
mventions, for each of which the martyr’s stake would have 
been the reward of our ancestors. And the generation which is 

wh up proceeds on its way, — not unmoved, for it is impos- 
sible to seclude one’s self ;— with the rapidity of the electric 
telegraph, every new invention flies through the world, and finds 
in every country a thousand organs to proclaim it; but an 
uneasy feeling takes possession of us; our spiritual eyes were 
not trained in our childhood, and they cannot follow the astron- 
omer in his researches among the stars of far distant systems, 
or with the physiologist trace the workings of the subtle gases 
upon the organic structure of the world. We cannot, but our 
first and most natural thought is, “ Our children shall and will 
be able to do this.” 

What is the consequence ? — we turn round to the schoo} and 
impose upon it the enormous task. And the school —has 
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assented! During every hour in which the glad light of the 
sun beams down upon earth, it calls together the little ones into 
its narrow limits, and for the dark evening, yes, even for the 
hours of rest, it condenms them to the solitary desk. Iam not 
exaggerating ; I have before me the latest reports of the studies 
pursued in many schools, and I feel myself unwillingly compelled 
to reproduce them in the form of the following “ Receipt for an 
education.” 

“Take 2 or 3 drachms of religious instruction, 2 drachms 
of reading, 1 drachm of writing, spelling, composition, and 
grammar; the same of mythology, anthropology, geography, 
astronomy, geometry, logic, mathematics, psychology, natural 
philosophy, universal, ecclesiastical, and na history, a double 
dose of arithmetic, and a little drawing, singing, and declama- 
tion; add quantum suff. of Latin, Greek, French, English, 
Spanish, oat Italian ; mix it all well together, shake it several 
times a day, and give the child a teaspoonful every half hour, 
from seven o'clock till twelve, and from two to four. During 
the remaining hours administer a few pounds of lessons to pre- 
pare, some music, and if a female, add knitting, sewing, embroi- 
dery, and crotchet work.’ 

Thus imperative is the spirit of the age ; but there are two 
opponents who rebel against his authority, the spirits of medical 
and of oe science. The former proclaims to the 
scholars that, while they are going through the prescribed 
course, the noblest organs of their frame are suffering irrepara- 
ble injury ; the other speaks to the teachers in the accents of 
experience, that, of their scholars, some will sink under the 
weight of the excessive burden, for that they are, and will 
remain, too weak to bear it; some will receive your gifts one 
after another, but when the storms of life come, they will all be 
swept away, for that even in a fertile soil too many trees cannot 
take deep root; others receive and retain, so that you can 
search in them for what you want as in an Encyclopzedia, — but 
they are also as void of character, mere lumps of animated 
clay ; while lastly, a few, some three or four, thrive in head and 
heart, not however in consequence, but in spite, of your system. 

Not the poor scholars are to blame for this, nor the poor 
teachers, but rather the parents; and yet neither are they 
individually to blame. But the question is not, “who is to 
blame ?” but “* what is to be done ?”’ 

In Prussia, the question has been officially addressed to the pro- 
vincial school-committees, whether the amount of study is real- 
ly injurious to the physical health of the scholars ; the answer 
was that on the whole their state of health is satisfactory. 
Indeed! but are those committees competent to judge. Of 
acute diseases during school-time, they might know something ; 
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but that is not all the question ; it is, what is the state of health 
after the school-time has elapsed. Let the question be proposed 
to families, to the sanatory commission, recruiting department, 
and the replies would furnish the same lamentable result which 
they lately did in the kingdom of Saxony. 

in Bavaria royal benevolence has ordered, as a preventive 
of short-sightedness, that the walls of all schoolrooms shall be 
colored green, but without any good result; the small cheap 
Tauchnitz editions have also been interdicted, but the Munich 
booksellers have been the only gainers, while the purses of the 
poor scholars have suffered in proportion. 

If schoolmasters are requested to solve this problem, strange 
oracular responses may sometimes be heard. One set declaim 
against variety, dogmatically condemn the newly introduced 
subjects, and are for retaining only the little which was taught in 
schools in the good old times,— a method which reminds one of 
Dr. Eisenbart’s infallible remedy for the toothache: if any one 
has the toothache he cuts his head off; the toothache is cer- 
tainly cured, —but—? It is the same with our children. 

But let us hear another party ; one thing at a time, is their 
maxim. But there are three things which they overlook. First, 
time ; could a conqueror take possession of an entire country in 
as short a time as if he led his armies along a single narrow 
path ?— secondly, the nature of sciences ; we cannot leave a 
single field, as, for instance, the Latin language, uncultivated 
during six months or a year, without a deficiency in the produce ; 
—and lastly, the nature of children. 

There is a third set, who are for studying a great many 
things, not one at a time, but all together, and in connection 
with one another. And they who have thoroughly compre- 
hended this theory, who teach every branch separately, but in 
so doing economically combine them, so as to teach language 
while they imstruct in every science, — for language is connected 
with all,—so as to impart instruction in mathematics, while 
teaching natural sciences,— for mathematics are the grammar 
of natural science, — these, we say, have conceived a great and 
fertile idea, that, namely, of the compression of knowledge, 
which may in part solve our problem, but cannot solve it en- 
tirely. 

There is yet a fourth class, whose universal specific is method. 
It is certamly true, that by means of method some saving of 
time may be effected. If grammar is taught in a school on so 
senseless a plan that the scholars know of no other mark of 
distinction between the different verbs, than that for irregular 
verbs they are regularly flogged and for regular verbs only 
occasionally, they will, it is certain, learn the language at last, 
but they will not have much time left for other studies. But 
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even if we suppose that every branch of knowledge is taught 
by the best possible method, still the objections raised by medical 
and psychological science will not be obviated, and the problem 
will not be solved. 

The question therefore still remains, “ what is to be done ?” 
I know of but one solution, and that is, “ prolong the period of 
education.” 

This appears to me so clearly the true solution, that I shall 
not adduce any long arguments to prove its correctness. if 
you demand of a boy at the age of sixteen years what you now 
demand of one at the age of fourteen, then, and then only, 
can you diminish the number of studies, then the combination 
of studies will be possible and beneficial, then method will be 
able to give to the whole growth deep and strong roots. 

The realization, the practical solution of this problem, must 
not be expected from the school, the poor dependent school, but 
from the state and from its rational members. The state must 
cease to demand and to wear out in unrewarded service youth- 


- ful energies; the old must cease from the fatal haste with which 


they urge forward little children ; must cease from hurrying 
them prematurely away from the free and liviig instructions of 
nature into the dead world of books; must let them play and 
sing for a somewhat longer period among the buds and blossoms 
of the tree of life ; and must not let themselves be dazzled by 
such precocious sages of thirteen years of age as we have often 
seen paraded before their wondering eyes. It is not the school 
which is to blame for the production of such monsters, but 
rather and almost solely the public; the public which is ever 
demanding results, — results, and only results ! 

Do not make such preposterous demands of the school ; give 
it freedom to act, and then it will gradually be able to approach 
the solution of those higher and more intricate problems which 
the world is on all sides requiring to be solved.—['TRANSLATED 
FOR THE DaGUERREOTYPE. 





HUMBOLDT AND GEOGRAPHY. 


The following, taken from the Yankee Blade, proves that the 
most learned individuals are not always acquainted with all the 
minutize of those branches of knowledge to which they have 
given the most particular attention. It also shows the absurdity 
of boards of school examiners making it a test of a teacher’s 
knowledge of geography, that he should be able to give the 
exact locality of every little village in the United States. For 
the information of some of our readers, it may be well enough 
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to state that Beargrass is the name of a creek near Louis- 
ville. — The School Friend. 


** Not long since, at an evening political levee, at the capi- 
tal, conversation turned upon geography, and finally, old Tom 
Benton (being present) began to quote Humboldt pretty ex- 
tensively. A quiet old codger, an ex. M. C., who hailed from 
Kentucky, and had once been attached in some way to the 
Ministry of France, in his younger days, and ot which fact he 
was always mighty proud, joied in the conversation. When 
old Tom had gotten through with his Humboldt authority, Ken- 
tuck said — 

‘ Gentlemen, it’s my opinion old Humboldt is an overrated 
man, and he don’t begin to know so much about geography as 
he lets on. The fact is, I met him once at a public dinner in 
Paris, when I was thar, you know, and put him to the proof. 
As long as he was talking about the Andes, and Cordilleras, and 
sich places as nobody but himself had ever heard on, he carried 
— thing his own way; but the instant I put a straight for- 

question to him, one that any school boy in Kentucky 
might have answered, he was floored ; yes, sir. Now, Baron, 
said I, can you tell me whar’s Bar Grass? Upon— my — 
honor — gentlemen, he knew no more about it, than I do about 


Jerusalem !’ ”’ 





EXTRACTS FROM ROUSSEAU’S EMILIUS. 


We receive education from nature, from men, or from circum- 
stances. The constitutional exertion of our organs and faculties 
is the education of nature ; the uses we are taught to make of 
that exertion, the education given us by men; and in the 
acquisitions made by our own experience on the objects around 
us, consists our education from circumstances. 


We are not sufficiently acquainted with a state of infancy, 
and the farther we proceed on our present mistaken ideas, the 
farther we wander from the pomt. Even the most sagacious 
instructors apply themselves to those things which man is re- 
quired to know, without considering what it is children are 

itated to learn. They are always expecting the man in 
the child, without reflecting what he is before he can be a man. 


Trace the progress of the most ignorant of mortals, from his 
birth to the present hour, and you will be astonished at the 
knowledge he has acquired. If we divide all human science 
into two parts, the one consisting of that which is common to all 
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men, and the other of what is peculiar to the learned, the latter 
will appear insignificant and trifling, in comparison with the 
other. But we think nothing of general acquisitions, because 
they are made insensibly, at even before we arrive at the age 
of reason ; knowledge becomes conspicuous only in its difference 
of comparison, just as in working algebraic equations common 
quantities stand for nothing. 


Mr. Locke’s maxim was to educate children by reasoning 
with them; and it is that which is now most in vogue. The 
success of it, however, does not appear to recommend it ; for 
my own part, I meet with no children so silly and ridiculous as 
those with whom so much argument has been held. Of all the 
faculties of man, that of reason, which is in fact only a com- 
pound of all the rest, unfolds itself the latest, and with the 
greatest difficulty ; and yet, this is what we would make use of, 
to develope the first and easiest of them. The great end of 
a good olnsatties is to form a reasonable man; and yet we 
pretend to educate a child by means of reason! This is begin- 
ning where we should leave off, and making an implement of 
the work we are about. 





[For the Massachusetts Teacher. ] 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM PROPOSED IN NO. 7. 


Describe about the given circle a regular polygon, of as 
many sides as the number of circles required. Connect each 
angle thereof with the centre of the circle. Inseribe a circle 
in each of the triangles thus formed. C. A. Te 

Nashua, N. HH. 





PROBLEM. 


Around a given circle, whose radius is a, suppose any pos- 
sible number of equal circles to be circumseribed, each touching 
the interior and two of the exterior circles. It is required to 
find a general formula for z, the radius of the circumscribed 
circles, n being their number. L. R. 
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